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be one that has any doubt respecting Buddha, the law, the
assembly, the ways of perfection, and the practice of vir-
tues, let him come forward and make known his doubts,
that I may clear them up." The Eahans remained all
silent. The same question was three times repeated, and
three times the Rahans continued silent. Then he added :
"My beloved Bickus, if you have any respect for my
memory, communicate your dispositions towards my per-
son and doctrines to the other Rahans whom you shall
hereafter meet with." The Rahans still remained silent.
Ananda then said to Buddha: " 0 most exalted Buddha,
is it not truly surprising that among so many not one
should be found entertaining any doubt respecting your
doctrine, but all should feel so strong an attachment to
it?" "Ananda," replied Buddha, "I knew well that
doubt and false doctrine could never be harboured in the

another, or from one form of being
into another form. Where is the wise
man that could love a world, or an
existence therein, when he finds no
substance, no reality in it? Is he not
induced, or rather compelled, to
search after a state in which he can
find fixity, reality, and truth, or at
least an exemption from the harass-
ing condition of perpetual migration
from one state into another?

The reader who has been almost
born with and educated in theistic
notions, and who sees in the world
nothing but what has been created by
a supreme and all-wise Being, is at a
loss to understand how a grave philo-
sopher, as undoubtedly Buddha was,
gifted with great powers for observ-
ing, arguing, discussing, and inferring
conclusions, could have fallen into
errors so glaring and so contrary to his
reason. That we might properly ap-
preciate the efforts of such a genius,
and have some correct ideas about his
process of arguing, we must divest
ourselves of the knowledge supplied
to us by revelation, and descend to

the level occupied by the founder of
Buddhism. Unacquainted with a first
cause, or with the existence of a Su-
preme Being, he studies nature as he
finds it. What does he see in it? Per-
petual changes, endless vicissitudes.
The form that he perceives to-day
has undergone some change on the
following day. Everything about him
grows, reaches a certain point, and
then falls into decay. He finds no-
thing that stands always in the same
condition. Hence he proclaims the
great law of mutability pervading
all nature, and concludes that all
that we feel, see, or hear, is illusion
and deception, &c. ; deprived of all
reality, fixity, and substance. His
philosophical mind is not satisfied
with such a discovery. He pants
after truth and reality, which are not
to be found here. He feels that he
must disentangle himself from the
condition of illusion and deception.
But where is reality and fixity to be
found? Beyond all, that exists in
Neibban.